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ABSTRACT 

The Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education 
(PBTE) of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
reported that adequate evaluation is critical to the success of PBTE* 
Some basic measurement and decision-making concerns are crucial to 
such an evaluation. Essential is a list of competencies « Problems in 
assessing attainment of these competencies include environmental 
factors, time factors, characteristics of both the pupils and the 
type of learning involved. But even in the lists of competencies 
already available, there arise questions as to exactitude of terms, 
as to whose performance, the teacher's or the pupil's, is being 
assessed, and as to the ability to assess behavior at all. Above all, 
it is important to establish a relationship between teacher 
performar.ee and changes in pupil behavior; the research to establish 
this relationship must one day be conducted. All things considered, 
the need for any measurement at all boils down to a need for a basis 
for more adequate prediction. Until the problem of assessment is 
surmounted, the real potential for a significant contribution of the 
PBTE approach will remain unknown. (JA) 
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Preface 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education is pleased to publish this paper as one of a 
series sponsored by its Coifimlttee on Performance -Based 
Teacher Education. The series is designed to expand 
the knowledge base about issues, problems, and prospects 
regarding performance-based teacher education as identified 
in the first publication of the series on the state of the 
art.l 

Whereas the latter is a declaration for which the 
Committee accepts full responsibility, publication of this 
paper (and the others in the FBTE Series) does not imply 
Association or Committee endorsement of the views expressed. 
It is believed, however, that the experience and expertise 
of these individual authors, as reflected in their writings, 
are such that their ideas are fruitful additions to the con- 
tinuing dialogue concerning performance -based teacher education. 

One of the perplexing problems associated with the imple- 
mentation of the FBTE strategy is the assessment of teaching 
competencies. In its first paper, the Committee asserted with 
respect to the assessment problem that • • the overriding 
problem before which the others pale to insignificance is that 
of the adequacy of measurement instruments and procedures. 
PBTE can only be successful if there are adequate means to 
assess the competency of the student/* The Committee 
commissioned the author to address this question and this 
paper is the result of his analysis of the problem. It is 
anticipated that the assessment topic will also be treated 
in future papers in the FBTE Series. We believe that this 
study is an important contribution to the literature about iBTE. 

AACTE acknowledges with appreciation the role of the 
National Center for Improvement of Educational Systems 
(NCIES) of the U. S. Office of Education in the FBTE Project. 
Its financial support as well as its professional stimulation 
are major contributions to the Committee*s work. The 
Association acknowledges also the contribution of members of 
the Committee who served as readers of this paper and of 
members of the Project staff who assisted in its publ;.cation. 



lElam, Stanley, Performance-Based Teacher Education ; 
What Is the State of the Art? The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, December 1971. 

2lbid., p. 21. 
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Introductory Note 



One can predict that performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) is certain to fail to reach its ultiiaate objective if 
it continues on its present course. This failure will be 
caused by the almost complete lack of attention given to the 
assessment of teaching competencies, a core concept of PBTE. 
Only by such assessment can we achieve the goal of assuring 
that a teacher can indeed perform in ways that result in 
children learning. 

Until such assessment can be made, achieving PBTE will be 
a myth. No one can deny that the attempts to achieve that nyth 
will have had numerous effects, many of them positive. It will 
have made faculty concerned with teacher preparation programs 
rethink their goals in hard, concrete terms, though most will 
have confined these efforts to cognitive goals. It will have 
brought teachers, administrators and unions into the decision- 
making processes of teacher education in colleges and 
universities. It will have accelerated the movement of 
Instruction in teacher education programs further into reality - 
based field experiences. It will have modularized and 
individualized many such programs. But such changes are 
better titled: individualized, modularized, field centered, 
or even criterion-referenced programs- Each of these changes 
has certain positive contributions to make to teacher education, 
but does not make it performance-based. That comes only with 
adequate evaluation at exit from training. 

In commissioning this paper, the committee wished to high- 
light this whole evaluation problem. It seemed unnecessary to 
document the paucity of instruments that are available for the 
purpose. This is already amply illustrated in another publication 
by Sandefur.* But, in addition, there are a host of other 
issues surrounding the evaluation problem that stem from the 
problems of measurement itself, and these are not widely under- 
stood. It was to suggest the magnitude and complexity of these 
problems that this paper was commissioned. Dr. Merwin has 
very ably fulfilled our expectations. 



Sandefur, J. T., An Illustrated Model for The Evaluation of 
Teacher Education Graduates ^ American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Washington 1970. 

Though Sandefur does not highlight the point, validit> data 
for even the earliest developed of the teacher observation 
instruments that would be employed in the assessment process 
is only now beginning to accumulate in sufficient quantity to 
judge their empirical validity. 
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It is clear from the above that this is one of our most; 
important papers to date. Its message regarding the measure- 
ment problems, when combined with the instrumentation problem, 
has implications for a variety of readers. To researchers and 
developers it points to some areas which are critical to the 
success of PBTE that it is hoped they would attack. To re- 
source allocators it gives perspective on where support must 
be given if the movement is to reach fruition. To legislators 
and state department personnel it provides a better understanding 
of the complexities and hurdles which stand in the way of 
successfully bringing PBTE programs on line which cannot be 
swept away or ignored in mandating the adoption of PBTE. 

These problems require great concentration of thought, 
effort and research. Until and unless some real progress is 
made on resolving the problems of instrumentation and measure- 
ment, PBTE will go down in the history books as one more bandwagon 
in the long line of over-simplistic solutions for complex 
problems. But with proper pacing of implementation and sufficient 
attention to the problems noted here, the many positive gains 
that the PBTE movement can and already has begun to bring to 
teacher education can be built upon and markedly enlarged. Toward 
the goal of bringing about the latter rather than the former 
prophecy, the committee commends this paper to the reader. 

David Krathwohh Member of the 

PBTE Committee and chairman 

of its Task Force on Commissioning 

Papers 
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PERFORMANCE -BASED TEACHER EDUCATION: 
SOME MEASUREMENT AND DEC IS ION -MAKING CONSIDERATIONS 



Introduction 

To some people performance-based education is an idea 
whose time has come again, or perhaps an idea whose time 
is always. Some would argue for a similar statement regard- 
ing "Performance-Based Teacher Education." The degree of 
accuracy of such a statement about "Performance-Based 
Teacher Education" needs examination. Is it "new"? Does 
it really offer potential for improving teacher education? 
Do we have the tools and know how to pull it off? 

It is the obligation of scholars of education to study 
each new proposal in the field, carefully utilizing the 
existing knowledge and experience base as a foundation for 
examining all components. While encouraging much needed 
experimental and developmental efforts to improve all areas 
of education, thorough examination must take place to avoid 
narrow visioned acceptance of proposed panaceas which may 
replace existing practice with something less productive. 
Developments with true potential for improvement are made 
all the stronger by careful analysis of their crucial ele- 
ments . 

In Performance-Based Teabher Education; What Is th 
State of the Art? 3 the AACTE Committee on PBTE labels the 
assessment of the complex cognitive and affective objectives 
that are such an essential part of the training of teachers 
as the "foundation stone on which the program rests." The 
Committee notes that one of the uncertainties that hovers 
over every PBTE experiment is, "What will be accepted as 
evidence of successful performance by the teacher candidate?" 

Four of the five elements identified by the Cummittee 
as "essential" and several of those labeled "implied" in its 
definition of PBTE refer to the delineation cf competencies 
and their assessment. The overall proposal is that a per- 
son, given the competencies needed to be effective in the 
teaching role, should be allowed to take a teaching position 
V7hen he can deinonstrate that he has acquired those competen- 
cies, regardless of how or where. The Committee points out 



that, to make such an approach work and to develop an effec- 
tive training program based on that position, the competen- 
cies to be demonstrated and the criteria by vmich a person's 
performance is judged must be explicit enough to unarobigu- 
ously delineate the assessment procedures to be used. 
Indeed, the ability of trainers to adequately define and 
measure competency lies at the heart of the question of 
whether PBT£ can be successful. 

As part of the ongoing examination and seeking of the 
potential of PBTE for improving teacher education it is 
incumbent on scholars in the field to critically examine 
the measurement components of the program, weigh them against 
the existing knowledge base in educational measurement and 
call attention to difficulties and deficiencies. In con- 
sidering this critical aspect of PBTE as an alternative to 
course-based teacher education, it is instructive to 
1) take brief note of relevant highlights of past attempts 
to deal with the measurement of performance in educational 
settings, 2) consider how the assessment needs of course- 
based education programs compare and contrast with those of 
PBTE, and 3) carefully examine "why" and "how" questions in 
regard to measurement aspects of a PBTE program. 



Is Performance-Based Education New? 



Attempts to answer the question posed for this section 
readily gets into the never-ending concerns regarding means 
and ends. Throughout history schools have been a vehicle 
used by society to produce behavior change (learning, skill 
development, etc.) in pupils. With few exceptions, the 
functioning of the school has then replaced change in pupil 
performance, the purported raison d'etre of schools, as the 
focus of attention. In spite of considerable diversion of 
attention to means rather than ends, there is a long history 
of concern for the ends as defined by performance and 
Horace Mann called the attention of educators to some of 
the problems related to assessing performance many years 
ago. 8 

Every teacher who has ever asked a pupil to recite, 
write an essay, carry out the calculations on a mathematics 
worksheet or conduct an experiment in a chemistry laboratory 
has shown a concern for performance. More than forty years 



ago Ralph M. Tyler proposed evaluation on the basis of 
asking the student to do (i*e., perform) those things set 
forth in behaviorally stated objectives of instruction. 
Nearly forty years ago the cha?.lenge of the validity 
of the experience-based Carnegie Unit was launched through 
the Eight*Year Study which proposed a performance base for 
identifying those who could succeed at college-level work.H 
At the college level, the efforts of Robert Hutchins at the 
University of Chicago involving a cozaprehensive examination 
system to determine whether a student has the competencies 
each course was designed to develop stands as an outstanding 
application of a **perform«^nce-based" philosophy. 

Directly related to the matter under consideration 
here are early 20th century efforts at assessment of teacher 
competencies as reflected in such works as Walter Scott 
Monroe's 1918 book Measuring the Results of Teaching . 
The concerns of that time are well reflected in Judd's 1918 
NSSE yearbook statecient: 

*'The time is rapidly pas23ing when the reformer 
can praise his new devices and offer as the 
reason for his satisfaction, his personal obser- 
vation of what was accomplished. The superin- 
• tendent who reports to his board on the basis 
of mere opinion is rapidly becoming a relic of 
an earlier and unscientific age. There are 
indications that even the principals of elemen- 
tary schools are beginning to study their 
schools by exact methods and are basing their 
supervision on the results of their measure- 
ments of what teachers accomplish*"^ 

The fact that some half 3 century later most would view 
this statement as very optimistic can be attributed in large 
part to the complexities which surround the measurement of 
"what teachers accomplish." 



Is Evaluation in Current Teacher Education 
Performance-Based? 



The answer to this question is in part definitional* 
It is tied up with a very complex matter of direct vs. 
indirect measurement (to be discussed in detail later) and. 
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of course, wuuld find some variation as different programs 
are exaoiined. 

The Comnittee states that PBTE is, "by no laeans a 
repudiation of all that has gone before in teacher educa- 
tion. Rather, the moveiDent may be looked upon as a conven- 
ient vehicle for bringing about many kinds of improvement." 
On the other hand it notes that PBTE, %as the potential to 
revolutionise teacher education." As noted above, the 
validity of this latter statement critically hinges on ade- 
quate assessment of competencies based on observation of 
performance. 

In an effort to contrast PBTE with current teacher 
educp.Lion programs some chose to label the latter "experi- 
ence-tased" with the implication that course-based teacher 
education does not concern itself with assessment of per- 
formance. Such implication deserves examination. 

One would expect only che very poorest supervisors 
of clinical experiences or student teaching to completely 
ignore the performance of a pre-service student in a clans- 
room and award credit on the basis of meeting "experience" 
requirements. One could hardly consider a person a 
"methods" trainer who did not have students actually per- 
forming analyses of Instructional situations and setting 
forth plans to deal with them. There is not a test and 
measurement professor worthy of the title who in attempting 
to help students learn to develop classroom achievement 
tests and interpret their results that does not ask them to 
"develop" and "interpret" accordingly tn some satisfactory 
way prior to receipt of "credit." It would be difficult 
indeed to find anything but a straw-man teacher education 
program tod^ that does not use performance and the rating 
of performance as a basis of awarding the credits that must 
be accumulated for graduation and certification. A dichotomy 
of course-based teacher Education and PBTE on the basis of 
whether there is concern for and attempts to assess per- 
formance would have little basis in reality. 

Three basic differences in the measurement needs of 
course-based programs and PBTE can be identif iedo One is 
the breadth of the behavior pattern to be assessed. A 
second is measurement of degree of conqpetency vs. identi- 
fication of existence of a pre-stated level of competency. 



The tlilrd Is Identification of the decision makers who are 
expecte4 to use the information and how and when they use 
It. 

A course-based program awards course credit for 
successful development of competencies during a pre-deter- 
mined period of time (e.g., a quarter , semester , or academic 
year). The expected achievements are generally attainable 
during that period. Credit is given to those who at the 
end of the period can demonstrate at least minimally accept- 
able accomplishment of the goals established for the course. 

PBTE seemingly calls for assessment of performance at 
two levels of generality of behavior, one on either side 
of the minimal behavior repertoire of concern in awarding 
course credit. The program calls for successful completion 
of "modules*' which are considerably more limited in scope 
than a conventional course. Miss Harrison, a purported 
graduate of the hypothetical Greenblock Teaching Center 
comments in Manchester Interview^ that, "Each of the teacher 
roles is broken down into a major module with a number of 
individual elements making up the total module." The 
Committee says, "A module Is a set of learning activities 
(with objectives, prerequisites, pre- assessment, instruc- 
tional activities, post-assessment, and remediation) inten- 
ded to facilitate the student's acquisition and demonstration 
of a particular competency." The limited set of conqpetencies 
to be developed by the module are then assessed on a "have- 
have not" basis. 

There is also an assessment of a broad behavior 
repertoire called for at the end of a PBTE program. While 
there is some ambiguity about the assessment needs at the 
exit point of the program, it appears that something more 
than the simple compilation of competencies demonstrated at 
the end of the various modules is to be assessed. Mr. Collin 
says that at the Greenblock Center, "Students can leave at 
any time they have demonstrated the required competencies. "^ 
The Committee s^s an individual completes the preparation 
program "When, and only when, he demonstrates the competen- 
cies that have been Identified as requisite for a particular 
professional role." It goes on to note that specifying 
instructional objectives in PBTE is applied to whole programs 
and "role Integration takes place as the perspective teacher 
gains an increasingly comprehensive perception of teaching 
problems." This seems to call for assessment of a broader 



scope of behavior than that assessed at the end of a conven- 
tional course^ though it possibly approximates the assess- 
ment concerns of those involved in student teaching courses. 

The PB'CE approach has a student work on the learning 
experience of a nx)dule until the specified^ minimal com- 
petencies can be demonstrated. This calls for measurement 
on a "go-no go" basis to separate the "haves" from the 
"have nots." This is a selection- type decision situation 
that also is called for at the completion of a PBTE program. 
The program ends for a student when he can demonstrate that 
he is a "have" in terras of the minimal competencies for the 
program. 

The professor in a course-based teacher education 
course also faces this either-or type of measurement situa- 
tion in deciding whether course credit is to be awarded. 
Normally, however, the fixed time approach of courses does 
not call for a person to cease working on the development 
of the competencies of concern when he or she reaches the 
critical go-no go, minimal level. Rather, with the assis- 
tance of the professor he or she will continue to develop 
and sharpen those competencies until time for the course 
runs out (i.e., end of the quarter or semester). This then 
poses a need for measurement of degree of development of 
the competencies of concern in addition to measurement for 
the go-no go decision. Both PBTE and conventional programs 
explicitly recognize the need for the continuing development 
of role competencies after completion of the pre-service 
program. 

In summary, the answer to the question of whether 
evaluation in current teacher education is performance-based 
must be yes. Aosessment of performance is an integral part 
of course-based teacher education programs. It is generally 
related to competency of various aspects of the teaching 
role as spread across courses which operate over a period 
(quarter, semester) of time with attempts to maximize 
development of certain competencies (however ill-defined) 
during that period of time. The granting of course credit 
signal:-} the instructor's judgment that at least minimal 
levels of competency have been demonstrated. The competen- 
cies to be developed in the set of courses that constitute 
a "program" generally overlap with some "prerequisite" 
credits required for admission into higher level courses. 
The performance observed and evaluated in the school setting 
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near tne end o£ the program ncrmally encompasses the most 
general set o£ competencies. 

There can be little question of the value of explicit 
and prior announcement of skills to be developed by any 
teacher education program. There is much to be desired 
along these lines in existing course-based programs. Whether 
PBTE programs can develop the level of explicitness needed 
to set forth obvious, unambiguous and feasible measurement 
procedures remains to be seen. 



Does PBTE Pose New Measurement Needs? 



There are a number of unique programmatic aspects of 
PBTE that relate to measurement considerations including: 

(1) the explicit statement of competencies to be measured, 

(2) the use of modules rather than courses as the basic 
unit of a program, (3) movement within a program when a 
specified minimal level of competency is identified, and 
(4) decision making by the student in selecting from among 
alternative treatments in an attempt to develop stated com- 
petencies. We can turn then to measurement considerations 
and decision-making information needs which arise from a 
teacher education program that has these characteristics. 

As noted earlier, one way in which PBTE is supposed 
to differ from current teacher education programs is the 
explicitness with which the competencies to be developed 
and the criteria to be employed in assessing their mastery 
are stated. Such explicitness should leave little or no 
ambiguity regarding procedures for assessing performance 
related to the competency nor in arriving at a decision of 
whether an individual has developed it. The most compre- 
hensive collection of statements of teacher competencies 
available ico date is The Florida Catalog of Teacher Compe- 
tencies .^ While it is not possible to consider all such state- 
ments in this paper, we can look at a small sample. Examining 
measurement considerations as they relate to statements of 
competencies from different sections of the Catalog should 
be instructive in determining the extent to which they 
indeed provide an adequate basis for directing assessment 
of their achievement. 



1. Identify a student *s instructional needs on 
basis of errors. 

2. Involve students in teacher-pupil planning. 

3. Structure opportunities to develop health 
and safety habits. 

4. Help students develop attitudes compatible 
with society and self. 

5. Cause student to perceive relevance of learning. 

6. Teach the concept of classification. 

7. Tolerate ambiguity. 

8. Establish and maintain relationship with 
parents. 

9. Use variety of media in ccirse of teaching 
lesson or unit. 

10. Record accurately an incident where liability 
may be involved. 

Simply citing such statements here, or in the Catalog , 
in no way demonstrates that they are "derived from explicit 
concepts of teacher roles" and "made public in advance" as 
called for in the essential elements on competencies given 
by the AACTE Committee. More directly relevant to measure- 
ment considerations, is the Committee concern that they be, 
"stated so as to make possible assessment of a student's 
behavior in relation to specific competencies." 

In attempting to evaluate these statements of compe- 
tencies (or any others in the Catalog ) on this latter 
"essential" characteristic, one might argue that it is not 
possible without the accompanying criteria which are to be 
"explicit in stating expected levels of mastery under 
specified conditions." If such is the case, a step forward 
might be to consider such criteria as a necessary part of 
any statement of a competency, as Mager has proposed for 
educational objectives in general. 7 

Even without the criteria statements needed to judge 
the adequacy of explicitness for unambiguously directing 
development of the measurement procedures to be used, a 
number of aspects of these statements pose assessment problems. 
For example, there are bound to be difficulties in designing 
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procedures to determine the amount of "help" provided by a 
teacher In attempting to demonstrate his competency to help 
students develop, attitudes compatible with society and self 
(No. 4)* The variety of media available and practical will 
vary widely from situation to situation In assessing a 
teacher's competency tc use a variety of media (No* 9). 
There are differing and more or less complex problems In 
considering the measurement of these and similarly stated 
competencies with any degree of objectivity, reliability 
and comparability of conditions and procedures. If the 
statements in the Catalog ere at all typical, we are still 
a long way from meeting the "Essential" elements identified 
by the Committee. 

In addressing the measurement aspects of this portion 
of the program, a basic consideration centers on whose per- 
formance is to be designated in stating competencies to be 
assessed. A direct attack on assessing the success of a 
teacher would consider change in the performance of the 
pupils of the teacher. The Indirect approach would call 
for measurement of the teacher's performance in doing those 
things that are supposed to bring about learning in pupils. 
Given a desired level of reliability there are many differ- 
ent cost and measurement factors Involved in the two 
approaches. 

Richard L. Turner makes this distinction very well in 
his "Levels of Criteria. "^^ in setting forth six "Levels 
of Criteria" for PBTE, Turner notes that the ultimate goal 
of a teacher is to bring about desirable and relatively 
lasting change in pupil behavior. An intermediate step to 
direct assessment of such a competency would be demonstrated 
by assessing the stability of the desired pupil behavior 
change over a shorter period of time. Turner's remaining 
four "levels" shift emphasis to measurement of teacher 
behavior rather than changes in pupil behavior and thus can 
be considered indirect measures of the ultimate goal of 
bringing about desired change in pupil performance. 

There are several basic differences in the approach 
needed if one is to attempt to accurately assess whether 
the teacher has achieved "competencies" in bringing about 
changes in pupil performance or to demonstrate ability to 
do those things that are purportedly related to that ultimate 
goal. Before moving to the specific measurement concerns 
we can briefly consider which of the illxxL ratlve statements 
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of competencies above call for measures of changes in pupil 
performance brought about by the teacher and which call for 
measures of teacher performance (recognizing the possible 
errors involved in dealing with statements out of context). 
It would appear that Numbers 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, and 10 call for 
measurement of teacher performance only. Number 5 clearly 
calls for measuranent of change in pupil performance. 
Without further clarification there are varying degrees of 
ambiguity in interpreting Numbers 4, 7 and 8 on this basic 
measurement concern. 

Measurement considerations involved in the assessment 
of a teacher's performance as demonstration that he can do 
those things that are supposed to cause changes in pupil 
performance are pretty much a sub-set of those involved in 
assessing \^ether a teacher has caused change in pupil per- 
formance. Thus, the more general aspects involved in both 
might best be examined first. 

In any measurement situation it is important to note 
the potential sources of noise, or error, in the effort. In 
the measurement of human behavior a number of such sources 
of error must be considered. 12 It is not possible to con- 
sider all such here but we can consider several error 
sources of particular concern in PBTE. They include error 
due to lack of comparability of conditions under which the 
"measure" is taken, errors in observing and recording 
behavior and inaccuracies in the matching of the observed 
behavior against the criterion behavior in attempting to 
arrive at the yes-no decision regarding achievement of 
competency. 

A major matter of concern revolves around sampling 
which will permit defensible generalizations. All minimally 
trained educators are aware that any assessment of performance 
involves only a sampling of a behavior repertoire. It must 
be assumed that the proponents of PBTE are interested in 
the "performance" of teachers in a large population of cir- 
cumstances rather than the specific set of circumstances 
that obtain at the particular time and place that the assess- 
ment takes place. 

One concern is time. Generally one would like to be 
able to say something about what a person likely will do in 
a future teaching job on the basis of the specific per- 
formance used to assess competency. More on time dimension 
concerns a bit later. 
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A second conceirn must be the particular content and 
methodology of instruction involved at the time performance 
is assessed. Certainly a teacher candidate under observa- 
tion will behave differently while, say, teaching basic 
governmental structure than while teaching analysis of social 
situations such as those involving ethnic group relationships. 

A third consideration must be the background relative 
to the topic under study that the pupils bring to the learn- 
ing experience. The task of the teacher will be different 
if the children bring a relatively homogeneous and adequate 
preparation for the learning experience than if they are 
heterogeneous in background with some having considerable 
deficiencies. 

A fourth concern must be the personal characteristics 
and attitudes toward school and learning of the particular 
pupils the teacher is working with when his or her per- 
formance is under observation. 

The list is long. It includes many aspects of the 
physical environments and resources as well as general level 
of learning ability of the pupils. Those concerns listed 
are only representative of the more relevant variables that 
must be considered in looking at the sampling problems 
related to assessment of performance in the classroom a'-.d 
some of the limits sampling errors place on generalizations 
that can be made from the observations. 

The psychological and sociological literature over 
the years has included descriptions of numerous attempts to 
deal with problems related to adequate procedures for objec- 
tive and reproducible observations of human behavior. Lorge 
noted the basic matter of concern in grand eloquence, stating, 
"Tha adequacy of observation is a primary antecedent to the 
adequacy of measurement."^ 

Much effort has gone into the development of check- 
lists and procedures for observing and recording classroom 
behavior. Objectivity (i.e., reproducibility) by different 
raters, must be applied as one criterion for any observation 
scheme used. Meeting the criterion of explicitness of 
statement of competencies under review would help. Audio 
and videotaping of the teacher's behavior can produce 
records as a basis for multiple ratings and this can help. 
However, no interpretation of records should be made without 
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full recognition of potential errors due to the fallibility 
of humans as observers with all of the ever troublesome 
bugaboos of halo-effect, selective perception, etc. 

Dividing people into just two groups--competent and 
incorapetent--is a less complex measurment task than 
dividing them into several groupings on the basis of levels 
of competency* Even so, interpretation of performance in 
terms of go-no go decision on whether a competency has been 
achieved is a complex concern for PBTE. Observation schedule 
must focus attention of the rater specifically on those 
aspects of the performance relevant to the competency under 
judgment. Procedures for comparing the recorded behavior 
with the standards set for the competency must be clear and 
unambiguous. Such conditions must obtain if objective, 
reproducible ratings are to be used to assess the existence 
of a competency. The degree of explicitness with which the 
competency is stated will be a large determiner of success 
at this point. 

It takes only a brief look at the statements of com- 
petencies above from the Catalog to ascertain that they are 
far from sufficient for giving the direction needed for 
objective observation of those aspects of a performance 
that are relevant to determination of competency vs. no 
competency. This is obviously the case for these examples 
and most, if not all, of the competency statements iu the 
Catalog . Acting only on these competency statements it is 
highly unlikely that two trainers would independently struc- 
ture the same assessment procedures or that two observers 
would attend to the same aspects of a performance. 

In the first example, "Identify a. student's instruc- 
tional needs on basis of errors," one assessor might veil 
accept a simple oral questioning procedure while ^ lio Aer — 
might consider only careful classification of errors 
established on a theory of development as adequate. As 
evidence of "involving students in teacher-pupil planning" 
(example No. 2) one judge might accept allowing students to 
say what they want to do, while another may feel that the 
observation is not complete until completion of what is 
jointly planned. The complexities, and alternative pro- 
cedures that might be involved in determining whether a 
teacher has "caused" a student to perceive relevance of 
learning (example No. 5) are almost unlimited. Whether 
what is needed to make these competency statements functional 
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for directing measurement efforts is greater explicitness 
in the behavior to be observed, the need for adding criteria 
of acceptance, or both, it must be recognized that they do 
not provide an adequate base for designing assessments as 
they stand. 



Two concerns must he mentioned in closing this brief 
suiDiDary of general measurement considerations in PBTE. One 
is a matter of stability of a competence over a period of time* 
The other is che related matter of interdependence of competen- 
cies. Is there evidence to support a statement such as, 
''Once competent, forever competent'* ir* regard to the many 
competencies involved in PBTE? If such a statement is not 
accurate for all competencies for all time, do we know 
those experiences that are likely to lower a person's pro- 
ficiency so as to drop him from the "have" to the "have not" 
classification for each of the various competencies? Do we 
know the extent to which practice and drill to achieve 
competency B enhances or detracts from the person's declared 
minimal level of achievement on competence A? Unless there 
are documen table affirmative answers to such questions, 
serious consideration should be given to the monitoring of 
what Messick^ calls "unintended" as well as intended out- 
comes of each learning experience. Rather than assessing 
only the specific skills under development, one_should 
consider the need to monitor retention of all skills. 



Pupil Performance as a Base for Assessment 



The raison d'etre of a teacher is to help bring about 
change in the learnings and skills of pupils as reflected 
in their behavior (i.e., performance)* Using changes in 
pupil behavior over a long period (Turner's Level 1) or 
shorter per4.od (Turner's Level 2) as the measure of per- 
formance of a teacher candidate to make the "go-no go" 
decision on development of a competency poses several 
complexities in addition to those set forth above* They 
include the need to state the competency in terms of pupil 
behavior, atisessment in terms of a change in behavior based 
on a minimum of two observations (before and after inter- 
vention by the teacher), observing and recording performance 
relevant to the teacher competency under consideration, and 
most problematic of all, accurately identifying the teacher's 
contribution to the change observed. 
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In one sense this poses an easier task than that of 
assessing teacher performance. For many years professional 
educators b^ve worked at the task oi expressing objectives 
of instrucf'on in "behavioral" terms. And, much effort has 
gone into the development of achievvament tests which ask 
the pupil to exhibit the behavior called for in the objec- 
tives. As noted above, this is complicated by the fact 
that objectives are often interdependent. Efforts to bring 
about change on one level of development may well affect the 
level on others, possibly negatively. While expressing 
concern for both cognitive and affective development, a 
student can easily develop a dislike for the subject under 
study, school, and even the teacher herself, while she is 
helping him "master" his cognitive skills. 

Much has been written, indeed whole books, ^ regarding 
the complexities and difficulties involved in reliably 
measuring changes in behavior. Let it suffice to say 
that all of the problems of observation and the recording 
of behavior now enter twice. There will be measurement 
errors involved at both ends of the process, making the 
assessment of what has changed and the degree of change 
less reliable than the pre- or post-status measures used 
to determine it. 

VJhile the above-mentioned aspects of the direct 
approach in terms of whether the teacher did what he or she 
is hired to do--cause change in the performance of pupils — 
are not simple to handle, the attribution of causation aspect 
offers even a greater challenge. If the competencies are 
written in terms of ability to bring about change in pupils, 
the process must involve separation of those changes attribu- 
table to the teacher's effort from those that cannot be so 
attributed. Children's learnings are affected by inter- 
actions with other children, the extent to which their 
parents are interested and become involved in what they 
learn (even if they don't know much about the "new" mathi), 
what they see on TV, how the school is organized, the 
scheduling of their time by others, and a host of other 
factors. Since these factors will impinge on different 
pupils in different ways, one can hardly say that one teacher 
has demonstrated "competency" and another has not simply on 
the basis of changes in the performance of their two groups 
of pupils. In the Manchester Interview George Collins 
describes bow four instructors must agree that "the children" 
who have spoken words into a tape recorder have pronounced 
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them with "ninety percent acruracy" for the prospective 
teacher to be "given credit for effecting the appropriate 
change and behavior in children," Admirable as such elabor- 
ate efforts may be, they simply do not provide an adequate 
base for saying Miss Harrison caused a change, that it would 
not have taken place without her efforts. 

Teacher Performance as a 
5ase for Assessment 

Turner's lower four Levels of Criteria offer alterna- 
tives to facing some of the complications immediately 
above — almostJ They represent mainly a retreat from the 
direct frontal attack of determining whether the teacher 
did what he or she is hired to do — change pupil behavior — 
to a question of did she do those things she is taught to 
do because they are supposed to bring about changes in 
pupils. As Turner appropriately points out, this calls for 
evidence of the relationship between teacher performance 
and changes in pupil behavior. Thus, to have a defensible 
basis for this indirect approach to assessing the extent to 
which the teacher can do what she is hired to do (i.e., has 
the competency), someone must face the complications related 
to measuring change noted in the section immediately above. 
At some point in time someone must adequately measure change 
in pupil behavior and teacher performance under conditions 
controlled in such a way as to establish the relationship 
if indeed the indirect measure of teacher behavior is to 
have legitimacy. 

For example, one might hypothesize that if a student- 
teacher does "A", change "B" in pupil behavior will follow. 
Acceptance of the fact that teacher performance "A" takes 
place as evidence that change "B" in pupil behavior h as 
taken place calls for carefully conducted research to deter- 
mine the conditions under which the relationship exists and 
the hypothesis holds. Consider statement No. 3 above. If 
one is to observe a situation structured by the student- 
teacher and attempt to assess competence on the basis of 
what she has done, there must be some evidence that deliver- 
ing the desired performance will indeed "develop healtli and 
safety habits" if teacher behavior is to be accepted as 
evidence of change in pupil behavior. Unfortunately, there 
is little such research evidence for most competency state- 
ments such as those listed in the Catalog . 
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Levels three through six on Turner's list present 
successively greater divergence from the actual teaching 
situation in addition to dropping pupil performance data. 
It should be noted that at Levels one and two Turner would 
Involve measures of both pupil and teacher performance* 

Level three Involves measuring the "professloral 
actions" of teachers in the teaching situation and as 
Dr. Turner points out, "How 'good' or valid this criteria 
level is depends almost wholly on whether empirical rela* 
tionships between teacher actions and pupil performance 
have been established through research or through data 
obtained by use of Criterion Levels one and two." This 
statement is equally valid for levels four, five and six. 

Level four Involves restriction of both the teaching 
context and range of teacher behavior used in Level three. 
"The context night be a typical micro- teaching context 
involving a few pupils or even peers acting as students. 
The teacher behavior observed would be restricted to a few 
categories in the cognitive or affective domain." 

Level five "need not" involve performance before live 
students, but calls for demonstration of "at least one 
teaching skill, e.g., probing." At Level six the teacher 
is asked only to "show that he understands some behavior, 
concept, or principle germane to teaching." 

Moves down Turner's levels* from one through six, are 
directly related to ease of measurement and inversely rela** 
ted to nearness to the situation involved in the direct 
approach. The assessment of teacher performance while 
actually working with children as called for at Level three 
poses all of the measurement problems set forth above. It 
assumes that those involved in assessing the teacher's 
behavior can document a causal relationship between teacher 
perforr^ance and change in pupil behavior. Working under 
limited simulation procedures to assess teacher behavior 
during interaction with pupils as called for at Level four 
allows more control of conditions, permitting greater 
objectivity and focus of observation of teacher performance 
at a cost of some realism. Level five simply provides fur- 
ther control of factors affecting the assessment of teacher 
performance at the cost of possibly a crucial element, use 
of live students. Level six, assessment of knowledge of 
what to do is probably the most common type of assessment 
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across the total program of teacher i^ducatlon over the 
years. It is the one with the greatest developroent to date, 
poses the least complex set of measurement problems and is 
the furthest removed from the direct measure approach. 

Why Measure at All? 

In considering this question for PBTE it is helpful 
to further contrast course-based teacher education programs 
and PBTE programs. 

Student Need for Information 

In course-based programs, with the possible exception 
of selection of specific content courses, the st.dent faces 
few programmatic decisions for which he or she needs infor- 
mation regarding competencies. This is not to discount 
student needs for feedback as a basis for personal decisions 
regarding such matters as effort or continuance in the 
teacher training program i*atever its design. By contrast, 
the implied characteristics of PBTE as set forth by the 
AACTE Committee include "real choices among means are 
made available to the individual" and "the student is held 
accountable for performance..." Thus, under PBTE a new 
measurement need arises. If the student is expected to 
make choices aiuong alternative experiences available to him, 
he needs information to assist him in maximizing the "good- 
ness" of the choices he makes in his effort to develop the 
competencies he is asked to demonstrate l>efore he is allowed 
to go into the field as a professional. If the decision 
among alternatives is to be his, we cannot expect him to 
"fly by the seat of his pants," but rm^st see that he has 
some factual basis for believing vihat if he chooses experi- 
ence "A", he will indeed move more efficien^'ly toward the 
competency than if he chooses "B". He may choose to ignore 
the information, but if he is truly to be the decision maker, 
his trainers have an obligation to provide reliable and 
relevant information for his decisions. 

Individual Professor Needs for Information 

In most conventional programs the decision making 
assigned to studentr^ i:i PBTE noted immediately above is 
the responsibility of the teacher trainer. He, by training 
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and experience is attributed greater wisdom about the rela- 
tionship between leai'^ning experiences and competency develop- 
ment and is thus expected to make decisions involving 
selection of learning activities. It should be noted that 
in such decision making thera is a need for information 
regarding the relationship between learning experiences and 
development of competencies analogous to the relationship 
information need noted earlier for interpretation of indirect 
measures of teacher performance. 

Conventionally, the professor faces the need for infor- 
mation regarding degree of development of a professional 
role skill as a basis for helping the student advance that 
skill as far as possible during the period of the course 
(quarter, semester). By contrast, the teacher trainer under 
PBTE needs only information to make the go-no go decision 
on the basis of the minimal level of development called for 
in the "explicit" criteria for assessing competencies which 
serve as the goals of a module. 

As noted earlier, in a course structured program the 
professor is expected to make go-no go decisions regarding 
credit or no credit for the course and in addition differ- 
entiate among various levels of development above the mini- 
mal demonstration of learning required for granting of 
credit. The results of this decision making are generally 
reflected in the grades (e.g., A-D) assigned to students- 
There appears to be no comparable decision making and need 
for information on the part of the PBTE trainer. 

Program Director Needs for Information 

A student in a conventional program is graduated and/or 
certified for his professional role on the basis of satisfac- 
tory completion of the courses of the program. The overlap 
and cumulative nature of competen?:les for the courses of a 
program must be noted. Credit for the "student teaching" 
course is generally based on performance in the actual role 
situation. If such credit is granted, however, there is no 
need for information in the conventional program for decision 
making at the end of the program. PBTE, however, appears to 
call for assessment at the terminal point of the program. 
Satisfactory completion of a set of modules l^s apparently not 
considered sufficient evidence for graduation. In reality, 
the performance demanded at this point in a PBTE program 
may differ little from that required to get credit in a 
"student teaching" course of a good course-based program. 
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Employer Needs for Information 



Because evaluation information collected during train- 
ing is often shared with prospective employers, it is worth 
taking ^ brief look at the information collected to meet the 
decision-making needs identified above for PBTE and course- 
based programs that can be made available to the employer. 
Assuming data collection on competencies do not go beyond 
that required for the decisions identified above, the formal 
records of students from PBTE programs will al** read the 
same — this student has demonstrated by performance that he 
has this minimal set of competencies. PBTE is based on the 
premise that all will have completed the program by having 
terminated effort on each module and the program itself when 
the required minimal competencies are developed and demon- 
strated. The employer then must pick among the applicants 
fi*om the PBTE program on some basis other than information 
on the degree of development of competency for the profes- 
sional role. While research would be needed to establish 
the relationship, the amount of time required to complete 
the PBTE program might be a relevant and useful piece of 
information for this decision making. Graduation and cer- 
tification under either type of program then would seemingly 
guarantee as far as possible the minimal set of competencies 
and may well be bolstered with advisor and/or supervisor 
recommendations. The additional information (sic), however, 
in course grades under the conventional program can be used 
by the employer in an effort to identify differences in 
levels of development of the role skills in selecting among 
applicants. 

Doesn't It Boil Down To A Need For A Basis 
For More Adequate Prediction? 

It can be argued that the practical value of assessment 
is in the extent to which the information it provides reduces 
risks in predicting the future. This would be true whether 
the decision -making situation is that of a student selecting 
a learning experience from among "real choices," under PBTE, 
a course instructor attempting to assign a grade, or an 
employer selecting from among position applicants. The 
student selects experience A over experience B with the 
expectation that such a choice will be more effective in 
helping him develop the competencies set forth for the module. 
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The course instructor in assigning a higher grade to student 
C than student D is saying that he thinks that the former 
will perform better than the latter. The PBTE trainer 
certifies that minimal role skill competencies are achieved 
by student E and not by student F to imply that if put into 
the role E will do some things F will not do. The employer 
hires candidate G rather than candidate H because he expects 
G will perform "better" in the job than H. 

Measurement considerations then should focus around 
the extent to which the information gathered reduces the 
risks for the decision makers in choosing among alternative 
courses of action; how well it helps to assure that selecting 
X rather than Y will on balance lead to a more desirable out- 
come. This means that certain characteristics are to be 
sought in the information to be generated by the measurement 
plan itself. To be useful in the prediction-decision making 
situation there must be a reliable relationship between 
assessments made in the here and now and differences in the 
future behavior of the teacher-students who are measured. 
This is a predictive validity concern. It is needed when 
indirect measures (Turner's Levels three to six) are accepted 
as evidence as to how pupils would perform if measured 
directly at Levels one and/or two. It is involved if attempts 
are made to assess at Levels one and two as a basis for saying 
that those student-teachers who meet minimal competency stan- 
dards will be effective teachers and those who do not will 
not. 

The degree to which the measures gathered will have 
the predictive validity that will reliably reduce risk in 
selecting among alternatives will be determined by the general 
characteristics identified earlier when problems related to 
the measurement of performance were discussed. The concern 
with time in that discussion is obviously a core consideration. 
Also, the adequacy of the sampling of behavior, and the 
objectivity and reliability of the observations made and 
recorded will determine the value of the measures as risk 
reducers. We can now add a concern for the relevance of 
differences in behavior observed in the training situation 
to differences that will occur later "on-the-job." Measures 
of performance will be of little value if differences iden- 
tified are not related to the differences of ultimate con- 
cern; if differences in performance now are not reliably 
related to differences in performance later. 
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Regarding the measurement system itself one should 
also apply a "utility" criterion. Basically, this is asking 
of each data gathering effort whether the costs of time, 
money and effort can be justified by the extent to which 
they reduce risk for decision makers. There are two ways 
to apply this criterion. One is to ask, in light of the 
costs involved, the extent to which the added information 
provided has reduced risks in selecting among alternatives. 
A second application involves comparing the costs of this 
particular means to getting the information with costs in 
using another means to the same information or equally pre- 
dictive information highly correlated with it (e.g., 
indirect vs. direct assessment). 

The discussion immediately above is obviously based 
on an assumption that the answer to the question posed for 
this section— isn't it a matter of prediction?— is affirma- 
tive. Where are we if it is negative? We would have to say 
assessing is desirable in and of itself, and the results will 
not be "used" in the sense discussed above as a basis of 
decision making. As soon as they are used for decision 
making, whether it be for program revision or any of the 
situations described above, an element of predictability 
enters. 

If one assumes the answer is "no," some of the criteria 
discussed above do not apply. Cost would probably remain 
relevant, but would not be judged in terms of reducing risks 
of decision making. It would appear that under this assump- 
tion one criterion might center around generalization of 
differences observed (e.g., competencies demonstrated or not 
demonstrated) and some total population of behaviors that 
could be exhibited at that same point in time. Another 
might be the degree of positive affect generated by the 
measurement process for either the student, the trainer, or 
both. It might involve a criterion of the extent to which 
those involved enjoyed the experience and the extent to which 
this measurement experience produced more enjoyment than other 
experiences that might have occupied the time frame used for 
measurement. One would have a situation involving measure- 
ment for measurement's sake. 



Summary 

The AACTE Committee on "Performance-Based Teacher 
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Education" has posited that PBTE is, "by no means a repudia- 
tion of all that has gone before in teacher education," and 
added that, "it has the potential to revolutionize teacher 
education." If such potential indeed exists and is to be 
realized, adequate attention must be devoted to the element 
the Committee says is "critical to the success" of PBTE — 
adequate evaluation.^ This paper has set forth some basic 
measurement and decision-making concerns crucial to such 
evaluation. 

Performance has long served as a basis for evaluation 
in teacher education and there is a history of well over 
fifty years of experience of attempts to improve our ability 
to assess it. It would be folly to ignore this knowledge 
base in dealing with the evaluation aspects of PBTE. 

PBTE calls for assessment of behavior repertoires as 
a basis for terminating developmental efforts on a "module" 
and a prospective teacher's PBTE program, as well as a less 
well defined on-going "feedback" system. Such evaluation 
calls for assessment information designed to serve a selection- 
type of decision; action to be taken in terms of acceptance 
that a person does or does not have the "competency" under 
development. It was noted, however, that what the student 
teacher does under a specific set of circumstances at a 
given point of time is of less concern than what that per- 
formance tells us about future performance — the validity of 
the assessment of predicting future effectiveness in helping 
pupils learn. 

Problems in assessing performance to arrive at valid 
information include difficulties in obtaining objective and 
reproducible observations, sampling problems involving ele- 
ments of time, environmental factors surrounding the per- 
formance under observation, and characteristics of both the 
pupils and the type of learning involved. 

Turner's "Levels of Criteria" serve as an excellent 
basis for drawing attention to problems associated with a 
frontal approach on assessment of the raison d'etre of 
teachers — to cause change in pupil behavior. 13 The difficul- 
ties in arriving at reliable measures of change in pupil 
behavior and an accurate attribution of the teacher's con- 
tribution to that change are major obstacles of adequate 
assessment using the direct approach. 
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Turner's lower criterion levels involve assessment of 
teacher behavior that is supposed to bring about the desired 
change in pupil behavior. This substitution can only be 
justified on the basis of a demonstrated reliable relation- 
ship between the assessed teacher behavior and change in 
pupil behavior that would be measured using the direct 
assessment approach. While such status assessment of teacher 
behavior gets one away from some of the immediate problems 
of measuring change in pupil behavior, it still involves 
vital concerns of adequate observation of relevant behavior, 
accurate recording and an appropriate comparison of the 
behavior observed with that set forth as evidence of the 
existence of the competency. And, at some point in time, the 
research to establish the relationship between teacher 
behavior and change in pupil behavior to establish the 
legitimacy of the substitution m st be conducted. 

Consideration also must be .given to the relative costs 
involved in direct vs. indirect approaches, their compara- 
tive "utility" (gain in useful decision-making information 
per unit cost) and their reliability for forecasting the 
future teaching behavior that is of ultimate concern. 

As the Committee has noted, the ability to set forth 
competencies "stated so as to make possible explicit 
assessment of a student's behavior in relation to specific 
competencies", employing criteria that are "explicit in 
stating expected levels of mastery under specified condi- 
tions" is essential to an adequate assessment of perfor- 
mance for decision making in PBTE. Such competency state- 
ments and accompanying criteria are extremely difficult to 
find. 

If the basic principle upon which PBTE rests is 
acceptance of the existence of a competency on the basis 
of deinonstration through performance, its success hinges on 
adequate assessment. The decision -making bases and some of 
the major problems involved in achieving such assessment 
have been discussed in this paper. The problems are neither 
few nor simple. They will not go away by ignoring them. The 
degree to which they can be surmounted is as yet undetermined 
and this will be the situation until a concerted effort is 
brought to bear on them. Unless and until this effort is 
made, the real potential for a significant contribution of 
the PBTE approach to teacher education will remain unknown. 
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ABOUT IHE TEXAS TEACHER CENTER PROJECT 



The AACTE Committee on Performance-Based Teacher 
Education serves as the national component of the Texas 
Teacher Center Project. This Project was initiated in 
July, 1970, through a grexit to the Texas Education Agency 
from the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, USOE. 
The Project was initially funded under the Trainers of 
Teacher Trainers (TTT) Program and the national component 
was subcontracted by the Texas Education Agency to AACTE. 

One of the original thrusts of the Texas Teacher 
Center Project was to conceptualize and field test per- 
formance-based teacher education programs in pilot situa- 
tions and contribute to a statewide effort to move teacher 
certification to a performance base. By the inclusion of 
the national component in the Project, the Texas Project 
made it possible for all efforts in the nation related to 
performance-based teacher education to gain national visi- 
bility. More important, it gave to the nation a central 
forum where continuous study and further clarification of 
the performance-based movement might take place. 

While the Texas Teacher Center Project is of particu- 
lar interest to AACTE 's Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Committee, the services of the Committee are available, 
within its resources, to all states, colleges and univer- 
sities, and groups concerned with the improvement of pre- 
paration programs for school personnel. 
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ABOUT AACTE 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion is an organization of more than 860 colleges and univer- 
sities joined together in a connDon interest: more effective 
ways of preparing educational personnel for our changing 
society. It is national in scope, institutional in structure, 
and voluntary. It has served teacher education for 55 years 
in professional tasks which no single institution, agency, 
organization, or enterprise can accomplish alone. 

AACTE 's members are located in every state of the 
nation and in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 
Collectively, they prepare more than 90 percent of the 
teaching force that enters American schools each year. 

The Association maintains its headquarters in the 
National Center for Higher Education, in Washington, D. C.-- 
the nation's capital, which also in recent years has become 
an educational capital. This location enables AACTE to work 
closely with many professional organizations and government 
agencies concerned with ceachers and their preparation. 

In AACTE headquarters, a stable professional staff is 
in continuous interaction with other educators and with 
officials who influence education, both in immediate actions 
and future thrusts. Educators have come to rely upon the 
AACTE headquarters office for information, ideas, and other 
assistance and, in turn, to share their aspirations and 
needs. Such interaction alerts the staff and officers to 
current and emerging needs of society and of education and 
makes AACTE the center for teacher education. The professional 
staff is regularly out in the field— nationally and inter- 
nationally—serving educators and keeping abreast of the 
"real world." The headquarters office staff implements the 
Association's objectives and programs, keeping them vital and 
valid. 

Thrcxigh conf erencaii, study committees, conimissions, 
task forces, publications, and projects, AACTE conducts a 
program relevant to the current needs of those concerned with 
better preparation programs for educational personnel. Major 
programmatic thrusts are carried out by commissions on inter- 
national education, multicultural education, and accreditation 
standards. Other activities include government relations and 
a consultative service in teacher education. 
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A number of activities are carried on collaboratively. 
These include major fiscal support for and selection of 
higher education representatives on the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education — an activity sanctioned 
by the National Commissior* on Accrediting and a joint enter- 
prise of higher education institutions represented by AACTE, 
organizations of school board members, classroom teachers, 
state certification officers, and chief state school officers. 

The Association headquarters provides secretariat services 
for two organizations which help make teacher education more inter- 
disciplinary and comprehensive: the Associated Organizations 
of Teacher Education and the International Council on Educa- 
tion for Teaching. A major Interest in teacher education pro- 
vides a common bond betv/een AACTE and fraternal organizations. 

AACTE is deeply concerned with and involved in the 
major education issues of the day. Combining the considerable 
resources inherent in the consortium— constituted through a 
national voluntary association — with strengths of others 
creates a synergism of exceptional productivity and poten- 
tiality. Serving as the nerve center and spokesman for major 
efforts to improve education personnel, the Association brings 
to its task credibility, built-in cooperation and communica- 
tions, contributions in cash and kind, and diverse staff and 
membership capabilities. 

AACTE provides a capability for energetically, imagin- 
atively, and effectively moving the nation forward through 
better prepared educational personnel. From its administra- 
tion of the pioneering educational television program, 
"Continental Classroom," to its involvement of 20,000 prac- 
titioners, researchers, and decision makers in developing 
the current Recommended Standards for Teacher Education > to 
many other activities, AACTE has demonstrated its organiza- 
tional and consortium qualification and experiences in con- 
ceptualizing, studying and experimenting, communicating, 
and implementing diverse thrusts for carrying out socially 
and educationally significant activities. With the past as 
prologue, AACTE is proud of its history and confident of its 
future among the "movers and doers" seeking continuous 
renewal of national aspirations and accomplishments through 
education. 
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AACTE PERFORMANCE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROJECT COMMITTEE 



Chairman: J. W. MAUCKER, Vice President for Adademic 

Affairs, Academic Affairs Office, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 66801, 

Vice-chairman: DONALD J. MCCARTY, Dean, College of 

Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53706. 



WILLIAM W. BARR, Student, School of Education, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210* 

ELBERT BROOKS, Superintendent of Schools, Metropolitan 
Schools, 2601 Bransford Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37203« 

PATRICK L. DALY, Social Studies Teacher, Edsel Ford High 
School, 20601 Rotunda Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 
48124* 

K* FRED DANIEL, Associate for Planning and Coordination, 
State Departanent of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 
32304* 

WILLIAM H* DRUMMOND, Professor of Education, Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32601. 

TOMMY FULTON, Art Teacher, Jarman Jr. High School, Midwest 
City, Oklahoma 73110* 

WILLIAM A* JENKINS, Dean, School of Education, Portland 
State University, Portland, Oregon 97207* 

LORRIN KENNAMER, Dean, College of Education, University of 
Texas at Austin, Austin, Texas 78712* 

DAVID KRATHWOHL, Dean, College of Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 13210* 

MARGARET LINDSEY, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 10027. 
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DONALD M. MEDLEY, Professor of Education, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia 22903. 

YOURA QUALLS, Heed, Humanities Division, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088. 

ATILANO VALQJCIA, Head, Department of Education, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico 87001. 

PAUL VARG, Professor of History, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 



Liaison Representatives: 

THEODORE ANDREWS, Associate in Teacher Education, Division 

of Teacher Education and Certification, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, New York 12204 
(Multi-State Consortium). 

NORMAN DODL, Associate Prof esso?",* Department of Elementary 
Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32306 (Elementary Education Model Program 
Directors). 

HARLAN FORD, Assistant Commissioner of Education (or TOM 
RYAN) Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas 78701. 

NORMAN JOHNSON, Chairman, Department of Education, North 
Carolina Central University, Du^^ham, North Carolina 
27707 (Southern Consortium). 

KYLE KILLOUGH, Director, Texas Education Renewal Center, 

6504 Tracor Lane, Austin, Texas 78721 (Texas Teacher 
Center Project) . 

DONALD ORLOSKY, Professor of Education and Associate Director 
of Leadership Training Institute, University of South 
Florida, Tampa, Florida 33620. 

BENJAMIN ROSNER, Dean, College of Education, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
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ALLEN SCHMIEDER, Chief, Operations Coordination, National 
Center for Improvement of Educational Systems, U, S, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C, 20202 (Office 
of Education). 

EMhaTT SMITH, Vice President, Program Development and 

Resources > West Texas State University, Canyon, Texas 
79015 (Texas Teacher Center Project). 



Staff: 

KARL MASSANARI, Director 
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BRENDA GREENHOWE, Secretary 
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PUBLICAnON ORDER FORM FOR PBTE PAPERS 



Husnber of PBTS 
Copies Series 

#1 "Performance-Based Teacher Education: What Is the State of 

the Art?" by Stan Elan Q $2.00 

#2 "The Individualized, Competency-Based System of Teacher 

Education at Weber State College'' by Caseel Burke (9 $2.00 

#3 "Manchester Interview: Competency-Based Teacher Education/ 

Certification" by Theodore Andrews Q $2.00 

#4 "A Critique of PBTE" by Harry S. Broudy (3 $2.00 

#5 "Competercy-Based Teacher Education: A Scenario" by James 

Cooper and Wilford Weber (? $2.00 

#6 "Changing Teacher Education in a Large Urban University" 

by Frederic T. Giles and Clifford Foster (? $3.00 

#7 "Performance-Based Teacher Education: An Annotated Bibliography" 

by AACTE and ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education J $3.00 

#8 "Performance-Based Teacher Education Programs: A Comparative 

Description" by Iris Elfenbein Q $3.00 

#9 "Competency-Based Education: The State of the Scene" 

by Allen A. Schniedex (jointly with ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education) & $3.00 

#10 "A Humanistic Approach to Performance-Based Teacher Education" 

by Paul Nash & $2.00 

#11 "Performance-Based Teacher Education and the Subject Matter 

Fields" by Michaal F. Shugrue (3 $2.00 

#12 "Performance-Based Teacher Education: 6ome Measurement and 

Decision-Making Considerations" by Jack C. Merwin Q $2.00 

BILLED ORDERS: Billed orders will be accepted only when made on official purchase orders 
of institutions^ agencies > or organizations. Shipping and handling charges will be ad ded 
tc billed orders. Pavment must accompany all other orders. There are no minimum ords^rs . 

DISCOUNTS: A 10 percent discount is allowed on purchase of five or more publications of 
any one title. A 10 percent discount is allowed on all orders by wholesale agencies. 

Payment enclosed Amount 

Purchase Order No. 



NAME 

(Please print or type) 

ADDRESS 

ZIP CODE 



Please address: Order Department, Am-^rican Association of Colleges for Teacher 

Education, Suite #610, One Dupont Circle, Washington, 0. C. 20036. 



ORDER FORM FOR R^^CENT AACTE PUBLICATIONS 



Number of 
Copies 

"The Profession, Politics, and Society" (1972 Yearbook) 

Volume I and Volume II @ $6.00 

Volume I (Proceedings) Only (? $4.00 

Volume II (Directory) Only Q $3.00 

"Power and Decision Making in Teacher Education" (1971 

Yearbook) @ $6.00 

"What Kind of Environment Will Our Children Have'^" 

Q $2.50 

"Social Change and Teacher Education" Q $2.50 

"Systems and Modeling: Self-Renewal Approaches to Teacher 

Education" Q $3.25. 

"Excellence in Teacher Education" (Limited Supply) (3 $1.00 

"Beyond the Upheaval" $1.00 

"In West Virginia, It Is Working" Q $2.00 

"Educational Personnel for the Urban Schools: What Differ- 
entiated Staffing Can Do" Q $2.00 

"An Illustrated Model for the Evaluation of Teacher 

Educatior Graduates" Q $2.00 



BILLED ORDERS: Billed orders will be accepted only when made on official 
purchase orders of institutions, agencies, or organizations. Shipping and 
handling charges will be added to billed orders. Pajrment must accompany 
all other orders. There are r.o minimum orders. 



Payment enclosed ^ Amount 

Purchase Order No. 

NAME 

(Please print or type) 

ADDRESS 

ZIP CODE 



Please address: Order Department, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Suite #610, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 



